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MARY  LOU  GOERTZEN:  A LIFE  OF  SIMPLICITY 

An  interview  with  Ellen  Hubbe,  Eugene  Meeting  (Oregon) 

Mary  Lou,  the  first  Query  in  the  third  quarter  asks,  “Do  we  center  our  lives  in  the  awareness  of  the 
presence  of  God  so  that  all  things  take  their  rightful  place?”  What  do  you  do  to  center  your  life  so  that  all 
things  take  their  rightful  place? 

I think  centering  is  a matter  of  getting  in  touch  with  one’s  center  and  understanding  what  the  priorities 
are.  When  I was  very  young,  I focused  on  what  I enjoyed  doing.  If  I didn’t  enjoy  something,  I just  wasn’t 
interested  in  it.  (I  wasn’t  always  sure  where  my  interests  would  take  me.)  I was  born  with  an  optimistic 
nature,  or  I had  a tendency  to  make  the  best  of  a situation,  so  I was  always  reaching  for  the  positive  or  the 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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“Love  give  light  to  every  face.  . .” 

Would  you  like  to  feel  more  “related  to  every- 
one in  humanness,”  or  learn  from  a Quaker  artist 
how  to  take  yourself  less  seriously  and  have  joyful 
feelings  about  that?  Acquaint  yourself  with 
Marylou  Goertzen  in  this  issue  whose  approach  to 
peace-making  is  to  respect  another’s  dream. 

As  I edited  Marylou’s  interview  with  Ellen 
Hubbe,  I felt  lighter,  more  hopeful.  Then  I felt 
delight  in  a life  which  could  set  hierarchies  aside 
by  singing,  by  a genuine  interest  in  everyone  en- 
countered, by  participation  in  building  beautiful 
things  with  neighbors. 

Here  is  proper  holiday  fare:  “If  you  have  a 
gift,  that  is  something  you  were  given  and  need 
to  share.” 

Shirley  Ruth 


Religion  and  Psychology  Annual  Conference 

“Embracing  the  Tiger:  Yin  and  Yang  in  the 
Inner  and  Outer  Worlds”  is  the  theme  of  the  annu- 
al conference  of  the  West  Coast  Quaker  Association 
on  Religion  and  Psychology  which  will  be  held  at 
Ben  Lomond  on  Presidents’  Day  weekend,  February 
14-17.  Laura  Sue  Dodson,  psychotherapist,  teacher 
and  co-director  of  the  Evergreen  Institute  in  * 
Colorado,  will  be  the  key  resource  person  as 
Friends  explore  “inner  transformations  that  can 
influence  outer  transformations.” 

The  theme  will  be  explored  in  plenary  sessions, 
in  small  home  groups,  in  dance,  movement,  paint 
and  clay.  Laura  Dodson  will  speak  about  the  for- 
mation of  our  inner  lives  and  the  impact  of  our 
self-images  on  our  world  view.  She  will  also  help 
us  find  changing  models  and  a new  vision.  Sug- 
gested as  core  reading  for  the  conference  are 
Marilyn  Fergusons’  A quarian  Conspiracy , Person- 
al and  Social  Transformation  in  the  80’s  (J.P. 
Tarcher,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles),  Adam  Curie’s  True 
Justice , Quaker  Peacemakers  and  Peace  Makings 
(Swarthmore  Lecture,  1981 , London),  and  Parker 
Palmer’s  Going  Public  (Pendle  Hill).  Gerri  House 
of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  (2247  Garfias  Drive, 
Pasadena,  CA  91 104)  is  membership  clerk  of 
WCQARP.  A five  dollar  annual  membership  fee 
entitles  you  to  priority  for  conference  registration 
and  two  issues  of  Full  Circle. 
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(Interview:  Cont.  from  cover) 

pleasurable  I also  wanted  to  make  myself  feel  good  and  that  meant,  for  me,  doing  my  duty  and  not  doing 
things  what  were  harmful.  I didn’t  find  that  difficult,  either.  One  of  the  struggles  I did  have  was  feeling  that 
I wasn’t  intelligent  enough.  I didn’t  do  well  in  school.  I didn’t  make  high  grades.  I felt  inadequate  in  that 
way  and  looked  forward  to  Fridays  when  we  had  art  in  the  afternoon  at  school  which  was  the  most  exciting 
class  for  me.  But  art  didn’t  seem  practical,  and  I also  have  a practical  streak.  I never  considered  that  I would 
make  a living  with  art.  Art  was  just  something  for  fun.  So  I finished  college,  and  began  teaching,  because  it 
seemed  like  a very  good  thing  to  do.  But  after  I taught  for  three  years,  I realized  that  even  though  I enjoyed 
the  children,  I would  rather  be  home  by  myself  making  things.  And  I wanted  a family.  Since  I wasn’t  able 
to  have  a child,  we  adopted  a son  who  was  just  like  my  own.  I thoroughly  enjoyed  him.  But  all  the  while  I 
was  thinking  that  when  he  grew  up,  I was  not  going  to  go  back  to  school  teaching,  so  I might  as  well  continue 
to  do  my  art  work.  So  I really  did  it.  When  it  was  about  time  for  the  baby  to  nap,  I’d  put  him  in  the  car  and 
drive  out  to  the  country.  I would  take  my  watercolor  paints.  While  the  baby  napped  in  the  car,  I would 
paint  pictures.  Sometimes  when  I got  up  in  the  morning,  I would  be  in  the  mood  to  do  something  artistic,  so 
I would  do  that  first.  I did  my  housework  later.  This  was  setting  priorities.  It  was  something  that  was  special 
to  me.  I figured  everybody  can  wash  floors,  everybody  can  cook,  everybody  can  keep  house,  but  there  was 
something  about  making  pictures  that  was  special.  I also  felt  that  the  best  gift  I could  give  to  my  children 
was  to  develop  my  own  personal  talents.  I love  to  cook,  and  I like  the  whole  domestic  scene.  I could  do  my 
art  work  at  home,  on  my  own  time,  structuring  it  myself,  and  earn  a living.  This  fit  very  well  for  me  as  a 
mother.  But  when  Anya  came  along  (I  was  able  to  have  a child  after  we  adopted),  I began  to  have  less  time 
that  was  really  my  own.  I was  busier  with  two  children.  That’s  when  I began  to  do  embroidering  which  I 
could  easily  pick  up  and  put  down.  The  first  designs  I made  were  copies  of  my  children’s  art  work.  It  was 
child-like,  and  I enjoyed  it.  I felt  that  I was  doing  things  which  would  reflect  something  that  was  inside  me. 
The  most  natural  thing  for  me  to  do  is  work  with  my  hands. 

The  second  part  of  this  self-discipline  query  is:  “Do  we  keep  our  lives  uncluttered  with  things  and  activ- 
ities, avoiding  commitments  beyond  our  strength  and  light?”  I know  you  have  gifts  of  simplicity.  Would  you 
talk  about  that? 

I’ve  worked  on  this,  too.  It  is  still  tied  into  enjoying  one’s  self  and  having  joyful  feelings  about  that.  It 
also  means  not  taking  one’s  self  too  seriously . 

How  do  you  do  that? 

It’s  hard,  because  I think  Quakers  do  take  themselves  seriously  and  Mennonites  do,  too. 

Both  are  so  purposeful 

Very  purposeful.  I think  I am  aware  of  that  as  a pitfall  and  a problem.  And  I still  do,  sometimes,  get  too 
intense  and  too  serious.  I feel  that  everything  depends  too  much  on  me.  Then  I remind  myself  that  I am  a 
generalist,  not  a specialist.  The  world  needs  people  who  see  the  whole  picture.  Artists  are  able,  at  times,  to 
see  the  whole  picture.  I was  aware  when  I was  very  young  that  everyone  has  some  kind  of  gift,  and  that  even 
the  famous  and  important  also  have  weaknesses,  just  as  you  and  I.  So  I grew  up  without  feeling  awed  by  any- 
one which  is  kind  of  fun.  People  are  fun  because  you  can  count  on  the  quirks  which  are  going  to  show  up 
sooner  or  later.  This  helps  you  to  take  things  less  seriously,  and  it  makes  you  feel  related  to  everyone  in  hu- 
manness. I think  I learned  some  of  this  from  my  mother  and  father,  mother  especially— this  was  the  way  she 
looked  at  things. 

Did  your  parents  discuss  values  with  you? 

Yes,  I think  so.  I grew  up  on  a small  Mennonite  college  campus  in  Kansas  where  my  father  was  the  Public 
Relations  Director  and  raised  money  for  the  college.  We  had  many  guests  in  our  home  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  the  world.  My  mother  loved  to  be  a hostess  and  was  a good  hostess.  But  it  was  always  very  simple. 
(Sometimes  we  didn’t  even  have  napkins.)  Artists  and  musicians  who  gave  concerts  at  the  school  would  stay 
in  our  home . My  parents  felt  it  was  a good  experience  for  us  to  meet  people  like  that.  I guess  I picked  up  ^ 
many  things  from  those  encounters  with  interesting  people  like  Louis  Untermeyer,  William  Jennings  Bryan  s 
daughter  and  a woman  who  helped  start  the  United  Nations,  Mordecai  Johnson,  Roland  Hayes,  Stuart  Chase, 
Howard  Thurman,  the  Hungarian  String  Quartet,  the  Vienna  Boys  Choir.  . . We  were  very  informal  and  very 
mid-western.  That’s  the  way  I am,  too.  We  make  do. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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(Interview:  Cont.  from  page  59) 

There  is  one  more  part  of  the  self-discipline  query:  “How  do  you  make  your  livelihood  in  keeping  with 
your  ideals  as  a Friend ?” 

Since  I am  an  artist,  I have  had  somewhat  of  a struggle.  Art  has  been  considered  friv'olous,  not  really  neces- 
sary, impractical.  I had  to  work  through  that.  It  was  fine  if  you  illustrated  Sunday  School  material,  or  if  you 
taught  art  in  school,  but  to  be  just  an  artist  and  create  beautiful  things:  that  was  frivolous!  Art  is  not  always 
useful  and  practical.  I would  say  that  among  Friends  (when  we  became  Friends)  I’ve  had  a similar  experience. 
Art  is  not  really  appreciated  by  Friends  very  much  either.  Or  at  least  there  wasn’t  the  support  as  far  as  Friends 
spending  money  on  art.  So  there,  again,  I realized  that  I had  to  have  a much  wider  experience,  that  I needed  a 
a much  larger  world  than  the  small  world  of  my  Mennonite  background,  or  even  the  world  of  my  Quaker 
Friends.  (If  I had  depended  on  my  Quaker  and  Mennonite  friends,  I would  have  starved  as  an  artist,  because 
those  groups  do  not  really  support  the  arts  as  something  that  is  recognized.  Art  is  not  social  action,  or  it’s 
not  feeding  the  poor.)  So  in  making  connections  with  a wider  world  of  many  lifestyles  and  many  persons,  I 
was  following  a direction  that  was  right  for  me.  And  Berkeley  was  a great  place  to  live  for  that  kind  of  expan- 
sion. It  was  stimulating  and  diverse,  a place  that  fit  our  family.  Our  experience  with  Catholics,  for  instance, 
was  very  rewarding.  For  awhile  we  lived  in  a mission  commune  in  Mission  San  Antonio,  California.  There  I 
felt  really  appreciated  as  an  attist.  Catholics  appreciate  art  and  beautiful  things. 

If  you  have  a gift,  that  is  something  you  were  given  and  need  to  share.  I felt  my  gift  was  to  make  things. 

If  Quakers  and  Mennonites  didn’t  buy  my  creations,  lots  of  others  did.  And  so  I felt  validated  by  those  who 
supported  my  art.  Their  validation  was  soul’s  food. 

It  sounds  as  if  you  had,  after  some  time,  worked  through  the  concern  about  being  useful 

I had  to  work  through  it  to  survive.  I think  a trip  to  Europe  which  Ernie  and  I made  in  1955  was  also 
important  to  our  lives  as  artists.  Ernie  and  I had  sung  in  our  college  choir  together.  After  we  were  married, 
the  choir  planned  a European  trip , inviting  all  who  had  sung  in  the  choir  till  that  time  to  join  them.  We 
decided  that  we  would  go,  and  the  summer  we  travelled  giving  concerts  and  staying  in  private  homes,  mostly 
Mennonite  families  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  France.  I was  very  interested  to  see  that  when  people  shop- 
ped for  groceries,  they  always  bought  flowers,  too.  Flowers  were  part  of  their  budget.  I don’t  think  there 
was  a single  home  we  stayed  in  that  didn’t  have  fresh  flowers.  It  was  part  of  the  table  and  as  important  as 
the  food.  And  that  really  struck  me.  I agreed  with  that.  I thought  it  was  neat. 

1 do,  too.  My  father  was  one  who  grew  flowers  in  a greenhouse  for  a florist  shop. 

I think  that  was  another  beginning  of  my  deep  feeling  of  the  importance  of  beauty.  It  was  an  affirmation. 

This  Query  on  Personal  Living  goes  on  to  home  and  family.  It  asks:  “How  do  you  make  your  home  a 
place  where  there  is  renewal  of  spirit  and  inward  peace?”  And  “How  do  you  express  your  values  in  beauty 
and  encourage  the  appreciation  of  it?”  Of  course,  when  one  walks  into  your  home,  that  query  is  answered. 

I feel  that  one’s  life  is  one’s  art,  and  that  it  is  a privilege  to  have  a happy  home.  A happy  home  is  a bles- 
sing and  a gift,  and  it  is  also  something  the  world  needs.  I wanted  to  be  part  of  the  family  experience.  It 
has  been  very  important  to  me.  I think  my  art  interest  was  a natural  part  of  being  a mother.  They  seemed 
to  go  together.  There  were  no  conflicts.  I did  not  feel  conflict  between  being  an  artist  and  being  a mother, 
wife,  and  homemaker.  It  all  flowed  very  well.  Some  artists  have  tremendous  conflicts.  They  feel  they  can- 
not fulfill  the  expectations  of  society,  and  also  do  their  original  work.  But  I did  not  have  that  experience. 

I was  not  throttled  or  kept  from  expressing  myself  because  I was  a mother.  My  children  stimulated  me.  I 
don’t  think  I would  have  accomplished  what  I have  as  an  artist  if  I hadn’t  had  children.  They  were  part  of 
my  inspiration.  That  was  my  reality.  I know  it’s  not  everyone’s  reality,  but  it  was  mine. 

That’s  interesting  to  me,  because  I feel,  also,  that  the  way  I have  grown  as  an  adult  has  been  by  being  a 
parent,  through  my  children  who  have  stimulated  me.  And  my  field  is  different- Human  Development.  It’s 
been  by  having  to  teach  my  children  about  life  that  I have  learned  about  life.  That’s  been  fulfilling. 

You  have  made  your  home  a nurturant  place  and  this  contributes  to  peace,  doesn  ’t  it?  You  don ’t  let 
schedules  run  you.  You  work  when  you  are  fresh.  You  let  washing  floors  wait  until  your  art  is 
accomplished. 

I have  a habit  of  longstanding  that  I get  in  touch  with  what  the  day  will  be  before  I get  up,  feeling  that 
out  and  setting  priorities.  When  the  children  were  young,  I made  my  schedule  include  being  home  for  them 
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when  they  returned  from  school.  I kept  that  a nurturing  time  when  we  did  things  together,  something  they 
could  count  on.  And  I was  delighted  that  all  of  our  children  were  artistically  sensitive.  (They  all  happen  to 
be,  not  that  I really  expected  that.)  We  made  music  and  played  games  which  we  had  made.  Everyone  in  our 
family  has  a good  ear,  musically,  so  that  was  a joy,  too. 

Can  you  say  more  about  how  you  organize  your  life  to  leave  time  and  energy  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
your  family? 

I am  a high  energy  person.  Ernie  will  attest  to  that.  One  of  my  problems  has  been  impatience,  because  I 
sometimes  try  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  I am  getting  better  and  better  at  being  willing  to  let  go,  how- 
ever, realizing  that  I have  a busy  active  mind,  and  I can  always  think  of  three  or  four  things  that  I can  be  do- 
ing. I eventually  get  around  to  them.  I like  to  finish  things.  I enjoy  finishing  things.  And  I don’t  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  started  on  projects,  either.  If  there  is  an  inertia  to  begin  with,  I just  plunge  in. 

And  try  something? 

And  try  something.  Sometimes  I try  two  or  three  things.  I have  “starting”  days  and  “finishing”  days. 

You  can  pace  yourself 

Yes.  And  another  thing  I like  is  variety.  I don’t  like  to  do  the  same  thing  everyday.  Each  day  must  be 
different.  It’s  stimulating.  I do  not  like  humdrum  sameness.  I am  not  a routine  person.  I have  a few  rituals 
and  routines,  but  very  few. 

This  makes  your  life  dynamic.  How  is  your  life  able  to  support  both  a sense  of  personal  identity  and 
shared  living?  We  have  this  need. 

The  need  for  both  is  very  strong  in  me.  I have  gotten  in  touch  with  the  fact  that  I do  need  some  private 
work  time  alone,  a concentrated  time,  and  I have  arranged  that  for  myself.  When  my  children  were  little, 

I would  trade  childcare  with  the  neighbors.  I saw  to  it  that  I had  some  time  for  myself.  I had  a friend  who 
was  a little  older  who  took  a two  week  vacation  every  year  entirely  alone.  She  left  her  children  with  her 
husband.  How  valuable  that  was!  I took  her  advice,  and  when  my  oldest  child  was  five  or  six,  I would  go 
off  by  myself.  That  was  really  exciting.  I got  centered  in  myself  again  and  had  a sense  of  myself  as  a person 
not  identified  solely  with  children.  I appreciated  this  advice:  “Don’t  wait  until  the  kids  are  grown  up  to  do 
it!” 

Sounds  like  good  advice , but  it  wouldn't  have  occurred  to  me. 

It  was  wonderful  coming  back!  I had  the  best  of  all  worlds. 

When  did  flowers  become  important  in  your  paintings? 

In  Kansas  I painted  sunflowers  in  watercolors.  They  were  a strong  image  which  many  people  liked.  But 
when  we  moved  to  Berkeley,  there  were  flowers  everywhere.  The  climate  supports  that.  That’s  when  I really 
got  started  painting  many  flowers.  Earlier,  I thought  that  kind  of  art  was  sentimental  or  Victorian.  It  also 
seemed  fuddy-duddy,  a little  old-ladyish.  But  I became  so  involved  with  beautiful  flowers  that,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I drew  pictures  of  them.  My  children  would  bring  me  little  bouquets  and  I would  put  them  in  jars. 

I think  I actually  began  to  paint  more  elaborate  bouquets  when  one  of  my  children’s  teachers  asked  me  to 
design  a drawing  of  flowers  for  her  wedding  invitation.  I did  several  drawings.  She  took  one,  and  I painted 
colors  over  the  black  and  white  drawings  that  were  left— just  a little  color  on  a few  flowers.  It  looked  real 
strong.  That  was  how  my  flower  drawings  started.  They  were  later  made  into  cards  and  prints  and  are  now 
on  china. 

A new  idea.  Part  of  the  query  on  witness  asks:  “Do  our  lives  testify  to  our  convictions  as  Friends?  How 
effectively  do  we  share  with  others  our  Quaker  faith?"  How  do  you  share  your  Quaker  faith  here  in 
Deadwood. 

I have  a very  firm  belief  that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  live  in  some  kind  of  harmony  together.  It  can  be 
a real  struggle.  It  is  difficult,  but  you  can  always  find  some  way  to  build  bridges  in  human  situations.  I like 
the  phrase,  “Do  not  judge  someone  unless  you  have  walked  in  the  other  person’s  moccasins.”  I think  about 
that  when  something  disturbs  me.  It  helps  me  to  be  less  judgmental.  Then  I have  respect  for  another’s  dream. 
If  we  all  respected  each  others’  dreams,  how  far  that  would  go  toward  preventing  war!  Trying  to  work 
through  conflicting  dreams  is  something  that  has  been  very  important  in  my  life.  I have  tried  to  be  a healer 

( Continued  on  page  62) 
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and  a bridge-builder  between  people.  I remember  when  we  lived  in  Berkeley  during  the  Vietnam  War  pro- 
tests, I sometimes  participated.  But  I also  decided  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk,  at  times,  to  interpret  what  was 
going  on  to  bystanders  who  might  be  angry  and  uptight.  I talked  to  them.  Demonstrating  against  war  is  O.K. 
if  it’s  nonviolent.  But  we  also  need  to  find  ways  of  effective  participation  in  our  society.  Educating  for 
peace  and  living  peacefully  with  each  other  is  basic.  That’s  where  I want  to  put  my  efforts. 

Have  you  done  bridge-building  here  in  Deadwood? 

Music  is  one  of  the  ways  to  build  bridges.  Our  little  singing  group,  the  Greenwood  Singers,  sings  in  the 
small  communities  around  here,  and  it’s  been  very  rewarding.  There  are  people  in  our  group  who  have 
choral  singing  experience,  but  none  of  us  has  had  much  directing  experience.  So  we  all  throw  in  our  ideas 
and  sing  as  if  each  of  us  were  the  leader— definitely  non -hierarchical.  It  seems  to  work  all  right.  We  have  a 
good  level  of  trust,  among  other  things. 

Tell  me  about  Deadwood ’s  new  community  center  and  how  that  fits  in  with  your  ideas  of  bridge-building. 

Here,  again,  it’s  a neighborhood  project.  We’re  not  an  intentional  community.  We’re  just  people  who 
have  moved  to  the  same  area,  and  we’re  working  together  to  build  a community  center  which  will  be  used 
for  a variety  of  purposes. 

Was  the  money  donated? 

We  got  a government  grant  of  $50,000,  essentially  seed  money. 

Someone  helped  write  the  grant  proposal? 

Yes,  someone  in  our  community  had  the  ability  to  do  that.  And  then  we  got  some  fallen  timber  donated 
by  the  forest  service,  and  we  proceeded  to  mill  it  ourselves. 

Did  you  have  to  rent  a portable  mill? 

Yes,  the  Sweatts  have  one.  Gary  Sweatt  put  much  energy  into  milling.  The  entire  process  of  building 
takes  much  community  energy.  It  took  three  or  four  years  of  meetings  before  we  actually  began  building. 

It  was  thrilling  to  pull  a group  of  people  together  for  a group  project.  There  are  so  many  dimensions  to  the 
work,  and  doing  it  helps  you  to  know  people  in  a special  way. 

It's  a real  community  development , a traditional , classic  community  development. 

Yes,  it  is.  And  it’s  the  most  exciting,  intense  community  project  I’ve  every  been  involved  with.  It  provides 
a real  balance  for  me  as  an  artist.  The  group  process  is  quite  different  from  my  private  creative  process.  And 
yet  the  community  project  is  also  aesthetic,  designing  something  together.  And  that’s  just  as  rewarding. 

You  just  answered  the  next  part  of  the  query  which  is:  “Do  you  find  ways  to  cooperate  with  persons 
and  groups  with  whom  you  share  beliefs  and  concerns?”  Then  there  are  our  relations  with  others— “Do  we 
speak  to  and  answer  that  of  God  in  all  persons?”  And  “How  do  you  find  ways  to  treat  others  as  equals 
before  God?” 

That’s  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  for  me:  if  you  can  really  get  eye-to-eye  with  someone,  feeling  that 
you  are  both  alive  on  this  planet  at  the  same  time  in  history  and  can  share  it,  then  such  understanding 
creates  communication. 

When  we  have  communication  like  that-clear  and  effectively  reaching  each  other,  we  are  equal. 

Another  project  which  is  also  exciting  me  presently  is  this  whole  new  experience  I’m  having  with  painting 
my  flowers  on  china.  When  1 went  to  New  York  to  visit  the  manufacturer’s  office,  every  single  person  who 
was  involved  in  the  production  of  the  chinaware  was  interesting  to  me.  When  I went  into  the  restroom,  there 
was  a woman  cleaning  it.  I immediately  got  into  a conversation  with  her— about  her  family  and  how  long 
she  had  lived  in  New  York,  and  how  she  felt  about  things.  And  I was  as  interested  in  her,  really  interested 
in  her,  as  I was  in  the  Block  family  who  own  the  china  company.  I found  the  cleaning  woman  gave  so  much. 
Her  story  was  fascinating. 

The  last  morning  I was  in  New  York,  I woke  up  knowing  that  I wanted  to  do  something  to  bring  every- 
one in  the  office  together  before  I left.  I thought  we  could  gather  in  the  back  room  and  sing,  maybe,  “Swing 
Low  Sweet  Chariot,”  because  I’d  soon  be  flying  home  to  Deadwood.  Well,  I thought,  maybe  that’s  going 
too  far.  After  all,  I’m  a guest  here.  Singing  is  not  part  of  their  culture.  Maybe  it  was  too  outrageous.  I had 
had  conversations  with  everybody:  all  the  bookkeepers,  errand  boys,  personnel  director,  secretaries,  and  the 
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owners.  And  I had  been  out  to  dinner  the  night  before  with  some  public  relations  people  who,  when  I had 
spoken  of  my  fantasy  that  it  would  be  nice  to  get  together  in  the  back  room  and  sing  before  I left,  said, 

“Do  it,  Mary  Lou!  It’s  O.K.  Let’s  do  it!”  So  when  Mr.  Block  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  else  we  needed 
to  talk  about  before  I left,  I sprung  the  idea  of  singing  on  him.  (He  had  been  to  my  home  in  Deadwood,  so 
he  was  used  to  me.)  He  said,  “O.K.  We’ll  do  it.”  And  so  he  told  the  switchboard  operator  to  turn  off  her 
machine.  “We’re  going  to  have  a little  time  off  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  here.”  So  everybody  gathered 
to  sing  together  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a beautiful  experience.  There  was  no  one  more  important  than 
anyone  else  while  we  were  singing.  We  were  all  equal.  The  music  and  the  singers  set  the  hierarchy  aside. 
Everyone  was  needed,  and  everyone  had  something  to  give  and  to  learn. 

And  you  set  that  up!  You  treated  them  as  equals! 

[Editor’s  note:  Mary  Lou  and  Ernie  Goertzen  spent  three  weeks  this  fall  in  Albacasa,  Portugal,  at  the  china 
factory  where  Mary  Lou’s  china  is  made.  Mary  Lou  painted  her  own  flower  designs  on  china  for  a new  series. 
She  and  Ernie  ate  their  sack  lunches  with  the  factory  workers  and  also  sang  with  them  at  lunch  time.  Even 
though  they  did  not  speak  the  language,  they  felt  they  were  spiritually  connected  with  the  Portuguese  peo- 
ple they  worked  with.  The  head  designer  of  the  factory  was  from  an  aristocratic  background,  an  articulate 
and  sensitive  person  who  told  Mary  Lou  that  what  she  was  doing  with  her  life  and  art  was  what  the  world 
needed. 

Mary  Lou  and  Ernie,  who  is  a landscape  artist,  will  be  returning  to  Portugal  again  to  that  rural  area  which 
has  much  in  common  with  their  home  in  Deadwood.  Ernie  sketched  many  scenes  there.  The  entire  experi- 
ence was  “Wonderful!” 

A film  company  in  Kansas  City  whose  director  is  a friend  of  the  Goertzens  has  made  an  hour-long  docu- 
mentary of  Mary  Lou’s  work  and  life.  They  hope  to  sell  it  to  a TV  network.  The  same  company  shot  a fif- 
teen-minute documentary  in  Portugal  at  the  china  factory  of  each  step  of  the  process  in  the  production  of 
Mary  Lou’s  china,  using  her  patterns.  The  Block  company  owns  this  film.  Mary  Lou  suggested  it  might  be 
shown  in  schools. 

While  Ernie  and  Mary  Lou  were  in  New  York  City  recently  for  the  opening  of  one  of  her  china  shows,  the 
mother  of  the  Block  brothers  died.  The  Goertzens  attended  the  funeral  and  saw  the  Block  family  before 
they  left  New  York.  Since  they  did  not  have  time  to  sing  in  the  office,  Mary  Lou  and  Ernie  sang  a benedic- 
tion to  the  Blocks  in  the  elevator  from  the  fifteenth  floor  to  the  first:  “As  we  leave  this  friendly  place,  love 
give  light  to  every  face.  May  the  kindness  which  we  learn,  light  our  hearts  till  we  return.”] 
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On  Leadership 

by  Robert  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

How  many  of  you  felt  a resonance  within  your 
breast  on  reading  that  the  leader  of  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting  had  invited  Paul  Niebanck  to 
lead  us  in  a talk  on  leadership  on  October  17?  I 
did  not.  I have  a patterned  reaction  against  leader- 
ship. It  comes  from  being  hoodwinked,  misled, 
from  giving  thoughtless  allegiance  to  the  wrong 
cause,  from  being  trained  in  science  to  question 
assumptions,  motivations  and  statements.  It  comes 
from  Quaker  refusal  to  submit  to  authority,  swear 
oaths  and  doff  the  hat  to  the  Judge  or  the  King, 
and  from  my  feeling  that  I am  as  good  as  anyone— 
not  better,  but  equal.  And  I found  support  for 
these  notions  among  Friends  in  our  subsequent 
discussions  of  leadership. 

What,  then,  did  we  learn  from  Paul?  That 
leadership  and  hierarchy  are  everywhere.  This 
phenomenon,  whatever  it  is,  is  an  existential  fact 
of  all  life.  We  cannot  escape  it.  Therefore,  we 
must  conclude  that  we  have  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  it. 

Paul  didn’t  seem  to  help  us  much  in  defining 
the  subject.  He  mystified  us  with  a description 
of  a relay  race;  who  was  the  leader— the  first,  the 
middle,  or  the  last?  If  I am  speaking,  you  support 
me , so  who  is  the  leader?  (Extend  this  to  the  situ- 
ation where  you  walk  out.)  The  hawk  is  superior 
to  the  mouse,  but  the  mouse  feeds  the  hawk. 
Qu’est-ce  que  c’est  que  cela?  It  is  easier  to  tell 
after  the  fact  than  before.  The  leader  can  (or  can 
not)  be  anointed.  Were  Paul’s  turning  dog  attempts 
to  view  this  from  several  sides  an  example  of  lead- 
ership? There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  they 
were,  as  I take  note  of  our  subsequent  struggles  to 
find  out  for  ourselves. 

Let  us  be  very  careful  in  sorting  this  out,  since 
Paul  is  warning  us  that  the  territory  is  tricky,  the 
subject  is  slippery.  Attempted  leadership  is  pop- 
ping out  all  over,  and  many  times  it  fails  because 
no  one  follows.  We  ignore  it;  it  is  not  repeated; 
it  does  not  catch  our  attention.  According  to  some 
advice,  if  we  have  a “leading,”  we  should  persevere. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  often  follow  the  first  speaker 
in  Meeting  with  a related  thought  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Were  we  led?  Or  did  we  mindlessly  fall  into 
a trap?  The  trap  was  probably  not  set,  but  we  fell 
into  it.  Or  we  were  led?  By  the  Spirit?  Of  God, 
or  of  thoughtlessness,  or  of  an  egotistical  urge  to 


tell  our  story?  In  becoming  followers,  and  thus 
establishing  leadership,  we  have  to  decide  if  the 
leader  is  “led,”  if  the  “leading”  is  legitimate,  if  it 
requires  correction  or  discontinuance.  In  so  doing, 
we  become  the  leaders.  If  we  do  not  decide,  we 
have  leadership  by  default.  But  if  blindly  and  ob- 
stinately we  reject  the  concept  of  leadership,  as  my 
pattern  used  to  suggest,  we  lead  ourselves  back 
into  formless  chaos. 

Some  of  us  recognized  false  prophets,  mislead- 
ings,  the  ocean  of  darkness  as  providing  the  basis 
for  leadership  as  exemplified  by  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Jim  Jones.  Most  of  us  spoke  of  leadership  only  as 
if  it  were  “good,”  i.e.  inspired  by  God,  requiring 
trust,  faith,  acceptance.  A few  suggested  that 
leadership  does  not  rely  on  coercion,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  investiture  and  anointment  were  not 
widely  discussed. 

Friends  seemed  eager  to  apply  their  thoughts 
on  leadership  to  the  practical  necessities  of  the 
Meeting:  clerking,  good  order,  getting  people  to 
serve  on  committees,  the  motivations  for  reluc- 
tance. Preparation,  homework,  attention  to  detail, 
fear  of  public  and  private  criticism  or  even  of 
thought,  attention  to  training  were  all  mentioned 
several  times  either  as  necessary  attributes  or  as 
impediments  to  effectiveness. 

In  the  final  meeting  for  worship  one  Friend  rose 
to  suggest  that  although  we  are  known  for  good 
works,  our  potential  has  scarcely  been  touched, 
because  we  so  bungle  the  question  of  leadership. 

It  seems  obvious  that  one  of  the  great  lacks  in  our 
effective  creation  and  use  of  leadership  lies  in  our 
reluctance  to  say  anything  to  anybody— our  willing- 
ness to  sit  and  suffer  in  order  not  to  hurt  feelings, 
even  if  almost  everything  is  going  wrong.  We  have- 
n’t yet  learned  our  hardest  lesson,  which  is  how  to 
be  lovingly  truthful.  In  the  absence  of  that  cour- 
age and  that  skill,  we  are  apt  to  be  neither  loving 
nor  truthful.  Instead,  we  find  ourselves  withdraw- 
ing support  and  attendance,  and  by  so  doing  de- 
stroying community  and  the  Meeting. 

All  of  this  can  be  put  positively  by  describing, 
as  best  we  can  from  our  own  remarks  in  discussion, 
a concept  of  leadership  as  it  might  be  accepted, 
established,  and  made  effective  in  our  work  in  the 
world.  First,  we  would  have  a positive  attitude 
toward  leadership;  we  would  look  for  it  in  every- 
one, and  constantly  support  it  by  being  good,  in- 
telligent, discriminating  followers.  This  doesn’t 
mean  that  we  accept  anybody’s  leading  without 
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the  corporate  process  of  loving  examination  and 
correction.  But  we  give  that  at  every  moment, 
and  we  support  it  wholeheartedly  in  that  process. 
That  means  that  we  don’t  turn  away  from  it  or 
refuse  to  answer  to  that  of  God  in  our  leaders. 

We  look  for  leadership  in  everyone,  even  ourselves. 
Am  I being  redundant? 


Book  Reviews 

Theodor  Benfey 

Friends  and  the  World  of  Nature 

Pendle  Hill  pamphlet,  number  233 

by  Paul  Niebanck,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

The  examined  life.  . . The  conscious  life. . . The 
experimental  life.  . . Terms  such  as  these  are  used 
frequently  among  Friends.  They  reflect  our  inter- 
est in  spiritual  growth,  our  recognition  of  the 
boundless  dimensions  of  life  and  of  the  immense 
depths  that  are  represented  in  every  human  being. 
They  are  symptoms  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Divine . 

But  wait.  These  terms  are  “scientific”  terms, 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  they  are  “spiritual”  terms. 
They  describe  the  work  that  is  required  of  us:  to 
explore  a situation  fully , free  of  inhibiting  assump- 
tions; to  respect  the  relationship  of  one  reality 
to  other  realities;  to  invest  ourselves  fully,  with- 
out expectation  or  egocentricity;  to  appreciate 
that  there  is  much  more  to  any  experience  than 
we  have  the  current  capacity  to  know;  and,  always, 
to  be  alert  to  the  counter-intuitive  result,  the  illog- 
ical” occurence,  the  gift  of  unexpected  new  insight. 

What  most  of  us  know  of  modern  science— its 
reductionism  and  its  atomism— its  view  that  every- 
thing can  be  broken  down  into  mechanistic  enti- 
ties—is  worrisome  to  us.  But  we  uphold  the  spirit 
that  empowers  the  scientific  enterprise,  and  we 
affirm  that  the  unknown  is  worth  exploring. 
“Scientific”  and  “spiritual”  concerns  seem  inex- 
tricable. Perhaps,  the  process  of  science  is  the 
pathway  to  spiritual  understanding.  Perhaps,  in 
our  witness,  the  two  are  synonymous. 

Theodor  Benfey’s  new  pamphlet,  Friends  and 
the  World  of  Nature,  celebrates  the  union  of  faith 
and  science.  His  study  of  science  has  revealed  the 
possibility  of  pattern,  of  integrity,  of  purpose  in 


the  universe.  Through  his  work,  moreover,  he  has 
encountered  the  mystery  in  which  the  proof  of 
that  pattern  and  purpose  resides.  He  quotes  from 
Jacob  Boehm:  “The  visible  world. . . is  a subject 
or  object  resembling  the  spiritual  world;  the  spirit- 
ual world  is  the  inward  ground  of  the  visible 
world;  the  visible  subsists  in  the  spiritual.”  And 
Benfey  speaks  with  his  own  authority:  “Inanimate 
nature  is  merely  an  early  stage  of  ourselves. . . All 
that  takes  place  must  have  been  foreordained  by 
the  conditions  existing  when  the  whole  process 
began.” 

Quakers  have  been  seekers  from  the  word,  “Go.” 
We  have  our  roots  in  science,  and  there  have  con- 
tinuously been  scientists  among  us.  We  have  al- 
ways inquired;  we  accept  nothing  without  demon- 
stration; we  know  that  there  are  no  explanations 
with  lasting  validity.  Benfey  would  put  it  this  way: 
“If  we  only  reach  the  end— any  end-at  infinite 
time,  then  no  matter  how  far  we  move  in  its  direc- 
tion, we  shall  always  be  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  goal.”  Rather  than  be  anxious  with  that  knowl- 
edge, Friends  have  taken  comfort  from  it,  and  are 
motivated  by  it.  Put  the  imperative  this  way:  We 
are  called  to  be  “craftswomen  and  craftsmen,  who 
learn  from  working  with  a given  material  what  its 
properties  are  (and)  how  it  may.  . . serve  our  high- 
est needs  for  beauty,  use , inspiration  and  direction.” 
Benfey  is  interested,  fundamentally,  in  the  laws 
that  define  the  far  reaches  of  the  human  potential. 

Ours  is  a time  of  great  stirring.  Any  tiling  can 
happen,  just  as  it  did  when  the  “Quaker  mutation” 
occurred.  We  have  filled  an  important  niche  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  and  a great  deal  of  our 
uniqueness  has  found  its  way  into  the  general  con- 
sciousness. It  may  be  now  that  our  work  is  almost 
finished.  Or  it  may  be  that  we  will  touch  addition- 
al frontiers.  The  point  is  not  to  fret  or  to  concern 
ourselves  with  maintaining  our  position.  It  is  to 
join,  experimentally,  our  witness  with  those  that 
have  been  advanced  by  other  streams  of  faith  and 
science.  We  must  sustain  “the  confident  belief 
that  new  truth  will  continue  to  be  revealed,  and 
that  all  truth  is  good.” 
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A.  J.  Muste  Pacifist  and  Prophet:  his  relation  to 
the  Society  of  Friends 
by  Jo  Ann  Robinson 

Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  235 

A review  by  Brinton  Turkle,  Santa  Fe  Meeting 
(New  Mexico) 

A snake  must  shed  its  skin  to  grow.  A.  J.  Muste 
shed  his  spiritual  skin  many  times,  and  he  grew  tall. 
Pastor  of  Dutch  Reformed,  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches,  a Recorded  Friends 
Minister,  a founder  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation, a labor  activist  and  a radical  pacifist— A.  J., 
as  he  liked  to  be  called,  nonetheless  continued  to 
refer  to  himself  as  a Friend.  And  Friends  embraced 
him  with  special  affection.  If  he  came  close  to  be- 
ing a saint,  he  never  lacked  the  buoyancy  and  effer- 
vescence he  insisted  were  essentials  of  true  saint- 
hood. 

He  could  have  modeled  for  Ichabod  Crane,  I 
thought,  when  I first  met  him  at  an  AFSC  week- 
end seminar  near  New  York  City  twenty  years  ago. 
His  head  seemed  too  small  for  his  tall  frame;  his 
hands  and  feet  too  large.  Apprehension  over  the 
arms  race , military  intervention  in  Vietnam,  the 
threat  of  military  confrontation  in  Cuba  hung  over 
us  like  a dismal  cloud.  Late  into  the  evenings,  A. 

J.  listened  and  talked.  More  by  his  presence  than 
by  his  words,  he  assured  us  that  Armageddon  was 
not  inevitable.  Cleanly,  he  sliced  through  fears 
and  doubts  urging  us  to  make  our  own  decisions— 
decisions  society  and  our  government  were  trying 
to  make  for  us.  In  1916,  A.  J.  Muste  had  come  to 
terms  with  what  belonged  and  what  did  not  belong 
to  Caesar.  “I  find  myself,”  he  v/rote,  “at  the  point 
where  I must  feel  myself  doing  something  that 
costs  and  hurts,  something  for  humanity  and  God, 
or  go  stark  mad.”  In  the  mid- 1960’s,  I arrived  at 
that  point,  too,  and  became  a frightened  tax- 
resister. 

Jo  Ann  Robinson  is  soon  to  publish  a full- 
length  biography  of  Muste.  Meanwhile,  this  splen- 
did little  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  is  her  welcome  intro- 
duction to  a man  who  became  a beacon  to  Friends. 
“Time  and  again,”  wrote  one  Quaker,  “when  we 
Friends  have  weighed  and  considered  the  course 
our  witness  was  to  take,  we  have  seen  far  off  down 
the  road  ahead  of  us,  the  tall  spare  frame  of  A.  J., 
already  in  the  Way.”  Although  he  died  in  1967, 

A.  J.  Muste  is  still  out  there  in  the  Way,  ahead  of 
most  of  us. 

By  chance  I heard  a radio  memorial  to  A.  J. 


The  distinguished  journalist,  I.  F.  Stone,  spoke  of 
his  old  friend  with  affection:  “He  was  sort  of  Don 
Quixote,  battling  for  great  causes,  almost  always 
on  the  losing  side.”  “But,”  said  Stone,  “who  the 
hell  would  want  to  be  on  the  other  side?”  Today 
when  Armageddon  looms  more  hideously  than 
ever,  when  our  vast  resources  are  being  funneled 
into  insatiable  toys  of  death,  Stone’s  words  are 
more  poignant  than  ever.  Who,  indeed  would  want 
to  be  on  the  other  side? 


Report  of  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Meeting 

October  9 - 10- 11, 1981 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  Friends 
gathered,  only  19  fewer  than  the  202  who  register- 
ed, at  the  Lazy  F United  Methodist  Camp  a few 
miles  from  Ellensburg,  Washington,  the  second 
weekend  in  October  1981.  Finding  a centrally 
located  site  for  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  from 
Puget  Sound,  eastern  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Montana  was  an  important  part  of  this  Quarterly. 
Equally  important,  was  finding  a place  large 
enough  with  a variety  of  accommodations  to  meet 
many  needs.  Because  we  were  in  a new  location, 
Friends’  ability  to  adjust  to  difficulties  was  severe- 
ly tested.  That  it  proved  to  be  a gathered  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  the  result  of  Friends’  ability  to  live  by 
the  principles  defined  for  us  in  Faith  and  Practice. 

Worship  sharing  and  interest  groups  convened 
by  able  Friends,  family  night  planned  by  University 
Meeting,  a more  formal  evening  program  led  by 
Walla  Walla  Preparative  Meeting,  a presentation  by 
Ted  Neff  of  F.C.N.L.  and  a film  on  Therapeutic 
Touch  brought  by  Lois  Hinn  were  enjoyed  by 
attenders.  A carefully  designed  children’s  program, 
under  the  direction  of  Leni  Skarin  and  Carolyn 
Laskowski,  served  about  40  very  young  Friends, 
and  Junior  Friends  enjoyed  their  experience  with 
Dan  Marten  and  Jeff  Johnson. 

Evaluation  reports  unanimously  indicated  a 
desire  that  we  continue  to  prepare  our  own  meals, 
and  strong  approval  was  expressed  of  meals  plan- 
ned and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Jean 
Young  and  Kathy  Turner. 
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There  were  awkward  moments.  Registrars  who 
had  worked  very  hard  to  have  a pleasant  warm  wel- 
come awaiting  Friends  were  frustrated  when  essen- 
tial plumbing  froze  the  night  before  our  arrival. 
More  guests  than  we  anticipated  crowded  the 
available  facilities. 

But  the  rains  stopped  just  before  our  arrival  and 
fall  sunshine  added  comfort  to  the  Light  each 
brought  to  share.  A gracious  management  tried 
hard  to  meet  the  needs  of  a new  group  larger  than 
they  had  reason  to  expect.  All  in  all,  it  was  a joy- 
ous time  much  like  the  gatherings  of  early  Friends 
where  homes  were  crowded  to  capacity  for  the 
sharing  of  what  have  become  traditional  enrich- 
ment. The  Spirit  then  and  now  is  the  meaning  of 
it  all. 

Elza  Jahn,  Clerk  of  Planning  Committee 
Tacoma  Friends  Meeting,  host 


College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  met  October 
17-18  at  John  Woolman  School.  Small  and  large 
group  sharing  was  focused  on  the  subject  of  Quaker 
leadership.  We  dealt  with  the  following  important 
issues  in  our  Meeting  for  Business: 

— Ministry  and  Oversight  is  planning  a retreat 
on  “Creating  and  Tending  the  Family.” 

— Peace  and  Social  Order  has  scheduled  a 
retreat  at  John  Woolman  School,  Feb.  5-7  on 
“A  Religious  Approach  to  the  Growing  Militar- 
ism.” It  is  intended  for  draft  and  tax  resisters 
of  all  ages. 

- The  following  minute  was  passed:  “The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  keeping  with 
its  principles  of  removing  spiritual  and  other 
barriers  among  all  people,  now  reaffirms  its 
welcome  to  people  who  have  physical  dis- 
abilities. CPQM  urges  all  Monthly  Meetings  to 
provide  accessibility  to  handicapped  people. 
Accessibility  at  times  may  mean  building  a 
wheelchair  ramp,  or  designating  Friends  to 
help  lift  or  carry  a handicapped  person  across 
or  over  a barrier,  or  creating  other  means  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  and  safety  of  all, 
whereby  people  with  disabilities  can  fully 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  Meeting.” 


— The  Committee  on  Aging  was  laid  down. 

We  were  informed  that  F.A.S.E.  did  not  receive 
expected  HUD  funding  and  is  considering  turn- 
ing to  corporate  sources  and  other  alternatives. 

138  adults  and  52  children  of  various  ages  were 
present. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Meeting  Newsletter 


Excerpts  from  a Report  From  Friend  in  the 
Orient  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting 

For  many  years  we  have  been  concerned  to 
encourage  contact,  understanding,  and  sharing 
between  American  and  Asian  Friends.  The  Friend 
in  the  Orient  Committee  was  set  up  in  1961  by 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  foster  this  contact  and 
understanding.  In  the  years  since,  we  have  arrang- 
ed for  Friends  to  go  to  various  Asian  countries  and 
spend  a period  of  time  learning  about  the  concerns 
and  ideas  of  local  Friends,  and  sharing  these  in- 
sights with  Friends  in  this  country.  We  have  also 
arranged  for  Friends  to  come  from  Asia  to  visit 
among  us  and  interpret  the  life  and  work  of  Asian 
Friends. 

We  have  been  searching  for  several  years  for 
the  right  Friends  to  be  once  again  our  Friends  in 
the  Orient.  We  now  feel  fortunate  to  have  found 
two  highly  qualified  Friends,  Ernie  and  Miriam 
Von  Seggern,  to  undertake  this  assignment.  They 
have  impressed  us  with  their  qualities  of  integrity, 
sensitivity,  modesty,  and  religious  commitment. 

If  details  can  be  worked  out  about  jobs,  housing, 
etc.,  they  plan  to  spend  approximately  one  year 
in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  beginning  February  1982. 
They  would  like  to  teach  English  conversation 
classes,  if  possible,  and  relate  in  whatever  helpful 
ways  they  can  to  the  small  Friends  Meeting  there. 
Seoul  Meeting  has  expressed  interest  in  having  such 
a “friendly  presence”  many  times,  and  is  helping 
make  arrangements  for  the  Von  Seggerns  to  come. 
In  addition,  the  Von  Seggerns  plan  to  travel  and 
visit  Friends  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  is  responsible 
for  raising  funds  to  cover  expenses  for  travel  and 
language  training.  We  look  forward  to  receiving 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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( Friend  in  Orient:  Cont.  from  page  67) 
reports  from  the  Von  Seggerns  while  they  are 
away,  and  having  them  travel  among  us  and  report 
in  person  when  they  return. 

In  addition  to  sending  Friends  to  the  Orient, 
the  Committee  has  approved  several  projects  we 
would  like  to  support  in  the  coming  year, 
including: 

— Contributing  $1,000  for  the  project  being 
organized  by  Korean  Friends  and  FWCC  of 
translating  some  of  Ham  Sok  Hon’s  writings 
into  English; 

— Making  available  travel  assistance  to  help 
an  Asian  Friend  attend  the  Asia-West  Pacific 
Gathering  of  Friends  in  New  Delhi  in  July, 
1982; 

— Offering  up  to  $1 ,000  to  assist  with  travel 
costs  for  an  Asian  Friend  to  attend  the  FWCC 
Triennial  in  Kenya  in  August,  1982; 

— Providing  travel  assistance  for  an  Asian 
Friend  to  attend  the  conference  on  internation- 
al Friends  Witness  which  will  precede  the 
Triennial  in  Kenya. 

Rose  Lewis,  Clerk 

Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Action  Minutes 

-1  The  meeting  approved  for  distribu- 
tion a minute  of  concern  from  Walla 
Walla  Preparative  Meeting  which  decried  the  growing 
isolation  of  our  nation  from  the  world  community 
and  the  limited  steps  taken  by  nations  toward  a 
global  order  of  peace  and  justice.  It  urges  us  to  rise 
above  limited  self  interest  to  find  new  ways  of  co- 
operating as  a world  community  to  insure  human 
rights  for  all.  It  calls  upon  governments  to  continue 
such  promising  efforts  as  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Treaty, 
North-South  Dialogue  on  a new  world  economic  or- 
der and  talks  aimed  at  limiting  and  eliminating  wea- 
pons of  mass  destruction.  It  invites  all  people  to 
join  us  in  seeking  greater  spiritual  awareness  in  new 
forms  whereby  the  ultimate  value  of  all  life  may  be 
honored. 

-2  The  meeting  approved  a statement 
endorsing  the  mutual  U.S.  and  Soviet 


Union  freeze  on  testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

-3  An  ad  hoc  committee  was  created  to 
survey  the  existence  of  peace  studies 
and  conflict  resolution  courses  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  areas  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
to  coordinate  proposals  to  implement  such  studies. 
This  committee  will  report  back  to  next  Yearly 
Meeting  when  it  will  be  decided  how  it  should 
procede. 

-4  Friends  approved  a minute  of  sup- 
port for  Japanese  Americans  intern- 
ed during  World  War  II,  asking  that  redress  of  this 
injustice  be  made. 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Action  Minutes 

Peace  Committee  minutes  approved 

were: 

1)  PYM  endorses  and  supports  the 
Bilateral  Nuclear  Arms  Freeze  Ballot  Initiatives 
proposed  in  California  and  Oregon,  the  general  in- 
tention of  which  is  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
mutual  nuclear  weapons  moratorium  immediately 
as  a move  toward  mutual  general  disarmament. 

2)  PYM  endorses  and  supports  the 
Nuclear-Free  Pacific  Movement  urging  Monthly 
Meetings  to  study  this  movement,  consider  offer- 
ing financial  support  for  its  1982  conference,  and 
also  consider  taking  political  action  in  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  its  concerns. 

3)  PYM  minuted  its  concern  for 
Central  American  people  who  are  experiencing 
terrorism,  petitioning  the  U.S.  government  to  cease 
all  forms  of  aid  to  repressive  governments  in  Central 
America  and  to  encourage  efforts  toward  a negoti- 
ated peace. 

4)  A minute  on  Middle  East  con- 
flicts was  approved:  PYM  urges  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  include  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion (PLO)  in  negotiations,  to  ask  the  PLO  and 
Israel  to  agree  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  an  independent  State  for  the 
Palestinians,  and  to  cease  all  shipments  of  arms  to 
the  Middle  East. 
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5)  PYM  approved  a minute  of  con- 
cern for  the  wrongs  committed  against  all  persons 
interned  and  relocated  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  WWII  solely  for  reasons  of  ancestry.  This 
minute  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  Commission  holding 
hearings  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of 
Civilians.  The  minute  proposed  action  of  redress 
and  assurances  that  such  an  event  will  never  occur 
again. 


The  Power  and  Presence 
in  Silence 

Robert  Tod  from  The  Friend  (12/5/80) 

“There  are  many  around  us  who  are  over-whelmed 
by  problems  of  living,  the  inexplicable  hurt  of  broken 
relationships,  the  numbing  loss  of  a loved  person, 
the  fruitlessness  of  much  endeavour,  the  anguished 
search  for  purpose  and  meaning.  Those  of  us  who 
stand  on  the  sidelines  grope  for  words  of  comfort, 
but  too  often  they  come  from  a drawer  labelled 
‘duty,’  rather  than  from  that  locked  drawer  in  which 
our  own  hurts  are  hidden.  . . it  is  not  just  the  words 
that  we  may  speak  that  may  heal  but  the  power  and 
presence  in  the  silence.  Quaker  worship  is  so  fragile, 
so  sensitive,  so  ephermeral,  that  it  can  easily  be  riven 
and  shattered.  It  can  also  be  of  unimaginable  power 
and  strength,  if  only  we  could  trust  the  warmth  of 
the  fire  within,  if  only  we  could  tend  the  words  that 
give  feeling  rather  than  thought.  . . ‘Thought’  words 
are  those  that  stem  from  the  mind,  prepared  and  well 
phrased.  . . ‘Feeling’  words.  . . come  as  a cry  from  the 
heart.  . . are  unforseen,  unpremeditated,  and  never 
become  a habit.  . . How  often  is  the  atmosphere  of 
a deeply  gathered  meeting  dispelled  by  the  giving 
out  of  notices.  . . We  do  have  something  that  others 
need,  that  is  not  found  in  committees  or  in  reports. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words,  because  it  is  known 
only  by  experience.  . . It  is  not  just  the  inner  peace 
that  we  find  in  our  moments  of  intensity;  it  is  also 
its  opposite,  an  awareness  of  pain. . . (that)  experi- 
ence. . . drives  us  to  a deeper  level  of  reality.  . . we 
are  brought  to  an  inescapable  realization  of  our 
human  lot.  . .” 


Reflections  on  the  John  Woolman  School 
Workcamp  1981 

by  Jim  Anderson,  Chico  Quaker  Fellowship 

The  days  began  early.  A chorus  call  from  the 
kitchen  crew  across  the  lake  woke  us  at  dawn.  At 
night  we  wandered  back  by  flashlight  to  sleeping 
bags  overlooked  only  by  stars  and  the  tops  of  pine 
trees.  Each  day  we  worked  and  played,  swam  in 
the  lake,  sang,  prepared  and  shared  our  food.  In 
time  we  transformed  boards  into  buildings,  logs 
into  bridge,  paint  into  painted  walls,  and  strangers 
into  friends. 

My  12  year  old  daughter  Carin  and  I spent  a 
week  at  the  JWS  work  camp  in  July.  I believe  both 
of  us  found  it  a special  opportunity  to  experience 
the  integration  of  work  and  community.  To  work 
freely  and  share  that  work  with  others  in  good 
spirit  was  deeply  satisfying,  and  because  we  spent 
long  hours  together  in  many  kinds  of  activities, 
friendships  developed  rapidly  and  with  a sense  of 
dimension.  I believe  many  of  us  find  that  our  nor- 
mal work  life  tends  to  separate  us  by  age,  class,  sex, 
sometimes  even  by  temperament  and  taste.  We 
may  follow  a routine  that  dulls  our  awareness  of 
the  things  and  people  we  work  with,  or  have  little 
sense  of  a direct  contribution  our  work  may  make 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  At  the  JWS  work  camp 
I worked  with  people  from  ages  9 to  71 , men,  wom- 
en, and  children  of  different  skills  and  occupations. 
Work  was  pleasure  and  served  a real  and  immediate 
need.  The  week  seemed  long  in  experience,  but 
too  short  upon  ending.  I was  moved,  entertained, 
and  taught.  I saw  people  change.  I believe  we  need 
more  of  these  times  together,  where  friends  may 
awaken  to  the  truth  of  Thoreau’s  reminder,  that 
heaven  is  under  our  feet  as  well  as  over  our  heads. 


Letters 

Dear  Friends, 

I want  to  recommend  Quakerism  by  Leonard 
Kenworthy  (Prinit  Press,  1981)  especially  for  per- 
sons who  are  new  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
want  a general  introduction  to  many  aspects  of 
Quakerism.  “This  book  has  been  written  to  pro- 
vide a wide  range  of  individuals  and  groups  with 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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(Letters:  Cont.  from  page  69) 
a broad-based  account  of  Quakerism— past,  present, 
and  future.  . . The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  One  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  for  over  300  years.  Part  Two 
accents  some  of  the  distinctive  aspects  of  Quaker- 
ism. Part  Three  develops  some  special  themes  of 
current  interest  and  importance.” 

The  book  is  subtitled  “A  Study  Guide  on  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,”  primarily  because 
of  a few  questions  and  an  excellent  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  but  this  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lessen  the  appeal  to  potential  readers. 
This  paperback  (215  pages)  costs  $5.00  and  is 
available  from  Friends  bookstores. 

Margaret  E.  Jump 

Multnomah  Meeting  (Oregon) 


Dear  Friends, 

I had  the  privilege  of  spending  six  weeks  in 
September  and  early  October,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Refugee  Committee,  working  as 
a physician  at  Nong  Samet  refugee  camp  on  the 
Thailand/Cambodian  border.  This  is  the  largest 
of  a number  of  border  camps,  and  harbors  about 
45,000  Kmer  refugees  who  are  not  eligible  for 
transfer  to  third  countries,  but  must  hope  for 
peace,  a good  rice  harvest,  and  the  chance  to  re- 
turn to  their  homeland.  Many  more  camps  with- 
in Thailand  house  Cambodian,  Laotian,  Vietnamese 
and  other  refugees,  some  of  whom  will  have  the 
chance  for  a new  life  in  another  country.  A mas- 
sive international  effort  by  a coalition  of  many 
organizations,  voluntary  agencies,  and  individuals 
is  providing  food,  medical  care,  training,  and  other 
services.  But  the  needs  still  exceed  the  resources 
available.  Although  the  publicity  and  news  head- 
lines have  faded,  the  suffering  continues.  Relief 
work  within  Cambodia  is  also  making  some  impact, 
notably  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
Your  continuing  interest  and  support  to  the  AFSC, 
the  American  Refugee  Committee  (310  Fourth 
Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55415),  or  to 
any  of  the  many  groups  helping  in  this  effort  will 
be  much  appreciated. 

Dick  Emmons 

Strawberry  Creek  Meeting,  Berkeley,  CA 


Memorial  Minutes 

Preston  Taulbee 

Susie  Ruggels,  Clerk,  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  opened 
the  Meeting  September  19,  1981 . by  reading  an 
account  of  Preston’s  life.  He  was  born  November 
15,  1910,  in  Oklahoma  City.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  three,  and  he  then  went  to  live  with 
relatives.  His  father,  an  army  officer,  moved  about 
and  eventually  remarried. 

Preston’s  grandfather  taught  him  to  read  at  the 
age  of  four  and  nurtured  a love  of  good  literature. 
He  was  educated  toward  being  an  army  officer, 
but  the  discovery  of  a heart  murmer  disqualified 
him. 

About  1930,  through  acquaintances,  he  enroll- 
ed in  Friends  University  in  Wichita,  where  he  met 
June.  As  she  was  a feminist  and  pacifist,  she  was 
not  at  all  interested  at  first.  However,  Preston 
persisted,  and  they  were  married  in  1936.  She 
said  a durable  marriage  does  not  require  compat- 
ibility, but  love  and  cherishing. 

Their  children  were  Zoe  Anna,  Laura,  and 
Milton.  Preston  worked  on  various  projects,  some 
with  a military  connection.  He  was  on  the  team 
which  designed  the  first  United  States  satellite. 

June  says  his  sense  of  humor  was  the  essential 
ingredient  of  their  companionship.  Their  marriage 
lasted  45  years  until  his  recent  death,  September 
5,1981. 


Jackson  Burgess 

Jackson  Burgess,  professor  of  English,  noted 
author  and  teacher,  died  of  cancer  on  October  22 
at  the  age  of  54.  Born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  he 
received  degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  author 
of  two  novels  and  several  plays,  he  taught  writing 
and  modern  literature  and,  more  recently,  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  He  was  a Fulbright  lecturer  in  American 
literature  at  the  University  of  Catania  in  Italy  in 
1968  and  at  the  University  of  Urbino  in  1969. 

His  wife,  Elena,  and  sons  Tony  and  Thomas 
Andrew  live  in  Berkeley. 

Jackson  and  Elena  began  attending  Strawberry 
Creek  Meeting  in  1978  and  immediately  became 
active.  As  the  Meeting  grew,  Jackson  involved 
himself  in  all  aspects  of  its  life,  and  to  all  his 
activities  brought  humor,  kindness  and  a passion 
for  observing  clearly.  Whether  baking  bread, 
watching  hawks  in  the  Berkeley  hills,  teaching 
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Milton,  running  the  city -wide  youth  soccer  league 
or  serving  on  Meeting  listening  committees,  he 
always  had  time  and  energy  for  another  request. 

He  lived  his  rich,  varied  life  in  an  uncluttered  way. 

It  was  important  to  him  to  let  his  family  and 
friends  know  as  much  as  he  knew  about  his  illness. 
He  trusted  the  Meeting  with  this  knowledge,  which 
enlarged  its  members  and  drew  them  together. 
Jackson’s  presence  remains  strong  in  the  people 
he  knew  and  touched. 

William  F.  Wardlaw 

William  F.  Wardlaw,  a member  of  Lloyd  Harbor 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Long  Island,  New  York,  died 
suddenly  of  a heart  attack  at  the  age  of  76,  on 
October  6,1981.  He  and  his  wife,  Rose  Lowe 
Wardlaw,  lived  at  Friends  Village  in  Newtown, PA, 
whence  they  had  moved  from  Bayport,  Long 
Island  in  April  1981.  Surviving  are  his  sisters, 
Loretta  Converse  and  Helen  Neumeyer,  residing 
in  Indio,  California.  Rose’s  daughter,  Rosemarie 
Irving  and  grandchildren  —Richard,  Ronald, 

Jeffry  and  Debi— had  become  very  much  his 
family,  too. 

He  and  his  first  wife,  Ada  Wyman  Wardlaw, 
will  be  remembered  by  Friends  from  their  work 
with  the  AFSC  and  FCNL,  at  a migrant  labor  camp 
in  Bakersfield,  California,  and  at  the  Co-op  in  Palo 
Alto,  in  the  relocation  effort  for  Japanese  college 
students  during  the  war,  and  the  Pacifist  Research 
Bureau  in  Philadelphia.  At  Hidden  Villa  Ranch  in 
Los  Altos,  they  were  houseparents  for  years  and 
met  the  happy  crowds  of  enthusiastic  campers 
who  roamed  the  vast  expanse  of  woods  on  the 
Duvenecks’  coastal  mountains.  Bill  was  counselor 
to  a group  of  youngsters  on  a five  week  trip  to 
the  Southwest  Indian  country  with  John  Way,  and 
both  he  and  Rose  later  joined  John  on  another 
trip  to  the  Northwest,  to  the  Friends’  group  in 
Argenta,  B.C. 

In  1970  Bill  and  Rose  set  out  on  a trip  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  Japan,  visiting  four  out  of 
five  monthly  meetings  in  New  Zealand,  and  six 
in  Australia.  In  Tokyo  they  were  welcomed  by 
Takeshi  and  Masa  Kobori  and  roomed  at  the 
Friends  Centre  in  Tokyo.  Upon  returning  to  the 
States,  Bill  and  Rose  traveled  across  country,  visit- 
ing monthly  meetings  and  Friends  schools  to  report 
on  their  trip,  show  their  slides  and  encourage 
American  Friends  to  undertake  the  long  trip  to 
the  FWCC  Triennial  meeting  in  Sydney  in  1974. 

A Memorial  for  Bill  was  held  in  Southampton 
(PA)  Meeting  House  on  October  15th,  with  many 


of  his  friends  from  near  and  far  attending.  Many 
more,  who  had  been  notified  by  phone  calls  from 
the  East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast,  shared  in  the 
spirit  of  worship,  fellowship,  love  and  thankful- 
ness for  a beautiful  life. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  May  Rose  Medeiros , daughter  of  Manny 
and  Pat  Medeiros,  Davis  Meeting , was  born  June 

5. 1981. 

Nathaniel  Matasich , son  of  Kenneth  and 
Joanne  (Hurn)  Matasich,  Phoenix  Meeting , was 
born  July  10,  1981. 

Ethan  Cole  Sorrel , son  of  Margaret  Sorrel 
and  Dorsey  Greene,  University  Meeting , and  first 
grandchild  for  Bob  and  Marie  Schutz,  Redwood 
Forest  Meeting,  was  born  at  home  on  September 

19. 1981. 

Carrie  Adams  Braman , daughter  of  Ellie 
Daniels  and  John  Braman,  Albuquerque  Meeting , 
was  born  on  June  26,  1981 . 

Molly  Jean  Mulleague,  daughter  of  Christi 
and  Tom  Mulleague,  Chico  Worship  Group,  was 
born  September  7,  1981 . 

Marriages:  Penny  Thron  and  Bruce  Weber  were 

married  under  the  care  of  Boulder  Meeting  on 
September  26th  at  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting- 
house in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Elaine  Murray  and  Albert  Hussey 
were  married  September  25th  under  the  care  of 
Las  Cruces  Monthly  Meeting. 

Betty  Parker  and  Stanley  McCracken 
were  married  under  the  care  of  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing on  November  28,  1981 . 

Deaths:  Jackson  Burgess,  member  of  Straw- 

berry Creek  Meeting,  died  October  22.  (See 
Memorial  Minute  in  this  issue.) 

Vincent  Polifroni,  Orange  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  died  on  October  10,  1981.  A 
Memorial  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Meetinghouse 
October  14th. 

William  Wardlaw,  former  member  Palo 
Alto  Meeting,  died  October  6,  1981 . (See 
Memorial  Minute  this  issue.) 

Preston  Taulbee,  Palo  Alto  Meeting, 
died  on  September  5,  1981 . (See  Memorial 
Minute  this  issue.) 
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Calendar 


January,  1982 

16  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 

San  Francisco  Meeting,  host 

23  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Steering  Committee,  Olympia 

23  - 24  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Friends  Church,  Albuquerque 

30  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Multnomah  Meeting,  host 

February,  1982 

5 - 7 College  Park  Quarterly  Peace  and 

Social  Order  Committee  retreat, 

“A  Religious  Approach  To  Growing 
Militarism,”  for  draft  and  tax  resis- 
ters of  all  ages,  John  Woolman  School 

14-17  West  Coast  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Psychology  (See  announcement 
in  this  issue.) 

20  AFSC  Annual  Meeting,  Unitarian 

Church,  San  Francisco 
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21  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Claremont  Meeting,  host 

March,  1982 

6 North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Steering  Committee,  Seattle,  WA 

6 Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Representa- 

tive Committee,  Berkeley  Meeting, 
host.  Please  send  agenda  items  in 
advance  to  Clerk  Ellie  Foster. 


April,  1982 

10-11  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Southern  Area,  Holy  Cross  near 
Las  Cruces,  NM 


17-18  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Northern  Area,  Taos,  NM 


24  - 25  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Salem 
and  Corvallis  Meetings,  hosts 

May, 1982 

7,8,9  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Lazy  F Camp,  Ellensburg,  WA, 

Alice  Miles,  Planning  Committee 


14-16  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Spring  Fellowship,  Rancho  del 
Cielo,  Ramona 


15-16  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond 

22  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Steering  Committee,  Olympia 

XVIII  General  Reunion  of  Friends  in  Mexico 

Dear  Friends: 

The  XVIII  General  Reunion  of  Friends  in 
Mexico  will  take  place  in  Mexico  City  from  the 
5th  through  the  7th  of  February,  1982.  It  gives 
us  a great  pleasure  to  invite  you  to  be  with  us  on 
this  occasion. 

The  general  theme  of  the  Reunion  will  be: 

“THE  TRANSFORMING  POWER  OF  THE  LOVE 
OF  GOD  WITHIN  US”.  Registration  must  be  made 
by  December  15. 

For  information  write  to  Adela  Chavez,  Casa  de 
los  Amigos,  Ignacio  Mariscal,  No.  132,  Mexico, 

D.F.  06030  MEXICO 

We  send  you  an  affectionate  greeting  and  hope 
to  have  you  with  us. 

For  the  Organizing  Committee, 

Emma  Martinez  de  Moreno 
Alicia  U’Ren 


